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a rough gauge of the action in it," but if we are to have such gauges applied 
to the drama, we prefer the weighing-scene in the Frogs of Aristophanes. 

Ribbeck's fruitful ethological studies are continued by Meyer in his 
sketch of the parvenu. Ribbeck, in the fashion of Theophrastus, made 
dominant inner qualities the subjects of several essays; the aKat,mv may 
be cook or soldier; aXa£ovaa is Ribbeck's theme. Meyer's treatment and 
choice of his theme are different; the parvenu reveals a variety of inner 
qualities and external features, some of which are not his exclusive property. 
Furthermore, Meyer has divided his material with reference to the literary 
ytcos involved, instead of making the dominant characteristics his main 
headings. The bearings of the literary yci/os on the delineation of the 
character is certainly very important, but one misses the clearer synthesis 
of Ribbeck's essays. The novus homo in politics as well as the pretentious 
vedirXovTot in social life are followed through the literature from Anacreon 
to Claudian. The character in its literary form is fixed in the Greek sources; 
Meyer admits as a possible Roman contribution the cena noviciorum, but 
even this may easily have appeared in Menippus and his followers. Actual 
development in the portrayal is hard to trace; indeed, the completeness of 
the first portrait, in Anacreon's account of Artemon, is remarkable; even 
the parvenu freedmen of the early empire are foreshadowed in the people 
of a Utopian city in Cratinus' Seriphians. It is interesting to note that a 
feature of Aristophanes' realistic portrait of Hyperbolus becomes conven- 
tional in the later treatment of the type; in general, perhaps, the ultimate 
hardening of the character is the issue of abusive caricature of historical 
personages. Change of name to disguise humble origin, and fondness for 
high-sounding nomenclature are among the most pervasive characteristics. 
Here and there a few details may be questioned: has Asconius' comment 
(Div. ad. Verrem 15) some bearing on the identification of the iro\mp6<ranrov 
Spafia in Lucian Nig. 58? Meyer denies that Thales in the second mime 
of Herondas is a nauta libidinosus, and regards him as a typical cerdo fortu- 
natus; but such sharp differentiation is quite impossible: the typical quali- 
ties of the mercator and nauta libidinosus are prominent, though the Empor- 
kammling may be included in the portrayal; why may not the realistic 
portraiture of the Hellenistic period combine features of both characters in 
one individual? In general, the essay contains material of value to the 
student of character-types and of ancient life. 

Henry W. Prescott 
University op Chicago 



Inscriptiones Graecae, 1 Editio Minor, Vols. II and III, Pars I, Fasc. 
I. Ed. Kirchner, Berlin, 1913. 

Students of Greek history and epigraphy will welcome most heartily 
the new publication of the Attic decrees which is being edited by Professor 

1 For criticisms of details in these volumes cf. above, pp. 417 ff. 
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Kirchner. The first part has already appeared, containing all the decrees 
of the Athenian legislative bodies from 403 to 230 B.C. which have been 
recorded on stone and set up in Attic territory. For these years we have 
830 documents (831 according to numbering, but 730/1 is a double number), 
and it is interesting to observe that 630 of these belong to the fourth century 
and 191 to the seventy years of the third. This disparity is not due to 
chance, but is, rather, a significant commentary on the contrast between 
Athens free and Athens subject. What a mine of inscriptions the land of 
Attica has been during the last fifteen years is shown by the fact that 216 
of the 830 are not in the old edition, and 174 of these now appear for the 
first time, while 42 have been published in various journals since the appear- 
ance of IG, II, 5. In the Agora, the north slope and the walls of the Acropo- 
lis itself, there are probably as many more to be found if they could be 
uncovered. 

Much of the new material published by Kirchner is so fragmentary, 
however, that it contributes little to history. Scarcely more than a score of 
the new finds add to our knowledge in any material way. There is always 
the possibility that some of these fragments may be combined with others 
and thus become available as historical documents. Such a combination 
is that in No. 236, which was published by Wilhelm in the Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte (1911), 1-30. In the new volume there is a large number of new 
combinations (a hasty count shows 61 not known to the editors of IG, II, 5), 
most of which were made or suggested by Wilhelm. His contributions to 
the new edition would be hard to estimate, for nearly every page bears 
evidence of his genius. 

The omission of the text of the inscription in fascimile has resulted in a 
great saving of space. While in some cases it would be convenient to have 
this facsimile, the editor has always given the variant readings or the traces 
of letters in the notes. The method of arranging the lines of the inscription 
as they appear on the stone is a decided improvement over the former edition. 
The addition of the number of letters to a line in the case of stoichedon 
inscriptions will be appreciated by all those who have tried their hand at 
restoration. The notes accompanying each inscription are very brief, but 
all the important literature bearing on the document is cited in the heading, 
in which there is also a complete description of the stone. One cannot fail 
to admire the extreme care with which the editor has ascribed to every man 
his due share of credit for even the slightest restoration. 

The typographical errors are very few, considering the amount of labor 
involved in preparing the volume. The type which is adopted increases the 
difficulty of proofreading, and accents and aspirates are easily overlooked. 
In spite of this only a few have been omitted. I note the following: 34, 16; 
104, 10; 106, 18; 132, 9; 373, 6; 478, 31. 
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Although the second part with indices is already in press, it would have 
been a great convenience with small expenditure of time and money if a 
page had been inserted in this part giving the old and new numbering. 
Until the second part appears the student has to search laboriously through 
the new volume to find his inscription, especially if it is an undated one. 
Much time was spent by the reviewer in a search for Kirchner's interpre- 
tation of IG, II, 310, only to infer from a note that the inscription is appar- 
ently relegated to the second part. 

The new edition reflects the great advance which has been made in 
dating the Attic inscriptions during the last twenty years. Buermann, 
Dittmar, Schmitthenner, and Schubert have done much in their researches 
in the formulae, although there is room for a great deal of investigation 
along these lines in the light of recent studies. The most valuable service in 
chronology has been rendered by Ferguson, and the decrees of the third 
century have at last been dated with approximate accuracy as a result of 
his researches. Kirchner has followed the secretary-cycle somewhat too 
religiously for the first half of the third century and has made no allowance 
for breaks (cf. Class. Phil, IX [1914], 277). From 262 to 229 he apparently 
doubts the value of the cycle, for the documents in this period are only 
approximately dated. 

While the new edition is far superior to the old in arrangement and 
accuracy of dating, one point might be criticized. When two inscriptions, 
obviously different in date, are recorded on the same stone, they are edited 
together and generally placed in the period to which the latter of the two 
belongs. This is likely to cause confusion and mistakes. For example, if 
the historian is collecting evidence for the years 319-306, he would naturally 
turn to that group of inscriptions in this volume. There would be nothing 
to indicate that one of the documents of this period is published under the 
year 334 b.c. (No. 336). The fact that decrees ten years apart are recorded 
on the same stone does not seem sufficient reason for publishing one of them 
in a period to which it does not belong. At any rate some reference should 
be made to it in its proper group. 

A number of Attic decrees are recorded on stone in countries outside 
Attica by the individual or state on whom the honor was conferred. In 
addition there are quite a few documents scattered through Greek literature 
which are accepted as genuine. None of these have as yet been included in 
any corpus of Greek inscriptions, although their addition would make the 
work much more complete and thorough. It is hoped that Professor Kirch- 
ner may add a supplement containing all such decrees, or at least the refer- 
ences to them. 

Allan Chesteb Johnson 

Princeton University 



